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MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE. 





BY THE HON. MR. WILDE, 





My life is like the summer rose 

That opens to the morning sky, 
And, ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die: 
Yet on that rose’s humble bed 

The softest dews of night are shed; 
As if she wept such waste to see— 
But none shall drop a tear for me! 


My life is like the autumn leaf 

That trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief— 
Restless, and soon to pass away: 

Yet when that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree will mourn its shade; 
The wind bewail the leafless tree, 

But none shall breathe a sigh for me! 


My life is like the print, which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand, 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
Their track will vanish from the sand: 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 

All vestige of the human race, ; 
On that lone shore loud moans the s ea, 
But none shall thus lament for me! 
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ELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
PARIS AND LONDON, ’ 





BY N.P. WiLLis. 





It is pleasant to get back to Paris. One meets every- 
body there one ever saw; and the operas and coffee, Tag- 
lioni and Loentine Fay, the belles and the Boulevards, the 
shops, spectacles, life, lions, and lures to every species of 
pleasure, rather give you the impression that, outside the 
barriers of Paris, time is wasted in travel. 

What pleasant idlers they look! The very shop-keepers 
seem standing behind their counters for amusement. The 
soubrette who sells you'a cigar, or ties a crape on your 
arm, (it was for poor old Lafayettee,) is coiffed as for a 
ball; the frotteur who takes the dtst from your boots, sings 
his love-song as he brushes away, the old man has his bou- 
quet in his bosom, and the beggar looks up at the new 
statue of Napoleon in the Place Vehdome—everybody has 
some touch of fancy, some trace of a heart on the look- 
out, at least, for pleasure. * . 


_T was at Lafayette’s funeral. They buried the old pat- 
riot like a criminal. Fixed bayonets before and behind 
his hearse, his own natipnal guard disarmed, and troops 
enough to beleaguer a*city, were the honors paid by the 
“citizen king” to the man who had made him! The in- 
dignation, the scorn, the bitterness expressed on every side 
among the people, and the ill-smothered cries of disgust 
as the two empty royal carriages went by, in the funeral 
train, seemed to me strong enough to indicate a settled 
and universal hostility to the government. 


I met Dr. Bowring on the Boulevard after the funeral 
was over. I had not seen him fortwo years, but he could 
talk of nothing but the great event of the day. “You 
have come in time,” he said, ‘to see how they carried the 
old — to hisgrave! What would they say to this in 
América! Well—let them go on! 

Will come of it! They have buried Liberty and Lafayette 
together—our last hope in Europe is quite dead with him!” 


After three delightful days in Paris, we took the north- 
ern diligence; and, on the second evening, having passed 
hastily through Montreuil, Abbeville, Boulogne, and voted 
the road the dullest couple of hundred miles we had seen 
im our travels, we were set down in Calais. A stroll 
through some very indifferent streets, a farewell visit to 


We shall see what| 





the last French café we were likely to see for a long time, 


and some unsatisfactory inquiries about Beau Brummel, * 


who is said to live here still, filled up till bed-time our last 
day on the continent. 

The celebrated countess of Jersey was on board the 
steamer, and some forty or fifty plebeian stomachs shared 
with her fashionable ladyship and ourselves the horrors of 
& passage across the channel. It is rather the most disa- 
greeable sea J ever traversed, though I have seen ‘the 
Euxine,” ‘‘the roughest sea the traveler e’er ——s in,” 
etc. according to Don Juan. 

I was lying on my back in a berth when the steamer 
reached her moorings at Dover, and had neither eyes nor 
disposition to indulge in the proper sentiment on approach- 
ing the *‘white cliffs” of my father-land. I crawled on 
deck, and was met by a wind as cold as December, and a 
crowd of rosy English faces on the pier, wrapped in’ cloaks 
and shawls, and indulging curiosity evidently at the ex- 
pense of a shiver. It was the first of June! 

My companion led the way to a hotel, and we were in- 
troduced by English waiters, (I had not seen such a thing 
in three years, and it was quite like being waited on by 
gentlemen,) to two blazing coal fires in the ‘*coffee room” 
of the ‘‘ship.”” Oh what a comfortable place it appeared! 


| A rich Turkey carpet snugly fitted, nice-rubbed mahogany 


tables, the morning papers from London, bell-ropes that 
would ring the bell, doors that would shut, a landlady that 
spoke English, and was kind and civil; and, though there 
were eight or ten people in the room, no noise above the 
rustle of a newspaper, and positively, rich red damask 
curtains, neither second-hand nor shabby, to the windows! 
A greater contrast than this to the things that answer to 
them on the continent, could scarcely be imagined. 

Malgré all my observations on the English, whom I 
have found everywhere the most open-hearted and social 
people in the world, they are said by themselves and oth- 
ers to be just the contrary; and, presuming they were dif- 
ferent in England, I had made up my mind to seal my lips 
in all public places, and be conscious of nobody’s exist- 
ence but my own. There were several elderly persons 
dining at the different tables; and one party, of a father 
and son, waited on by their own servants inlivery. Can- 
dles were brought in, the different cloths were removed; 
and, as my companion had gone to bed, I took up a news- 
paper to keep me company over my wine. In the course 
of an houv, some remark had been addressed to me, pro- 
vocative of conversation, by almost every individual in 
the room! The subjects of discussion soon became gen- 
eral, and I have seldom passed a more social and agreea- 
ble evening. And so much for the first specimen of En- 
glish reserve! 

The fires were burning brilliantly, and the coffee-room 
was in the nicest order when we descended to our break- 
fast at six the next morning. The tea-kettle sung on the 
hearth, the toast was hot, and done to a turn, and the wai- 
ter was neither sleepy nor uncivil—all, again, very unlike 
a morning at a hotel in la belle France. 

The coach rattled up to the door punctually at the hour; 
and, while they were putting on my way-worn baggage, 
I stood looking in admiration at the carriage and horses. 
They were four beautiful bays, in small, neat harness of 
glazed leather, brass-mounted, their coats shining like a 
racer’s, their small, blood-looking heads curbed up to stand 
exactly together, and their hoofs blacked and brushed 
with the polish of a gentleman’s boots. The coach was 
gaudily painted, the only thing out of taste about it; but 
it was admirably built, the wheel-horses were quite under 
the coachman’s box, and the whole affair, though it would 
carry twelve or fourteen people, covered less ground than 
a French one-horse cabriolet. It was altogether quite a 
study. 

We mounted to the top of the coach; “all right,” said 
the hostler, and away shot the four fine creatures, turning 
their small ears, and stepping together with the ease of a 
cat, at ten miles inthe hour. The driver was dressed like 
a Broadway idler, and sat in his place, and held his ‘“‘rib- 
in” and his tandem-whip with a confident air of superior- 
ity, as if he were quite convinced that he and his team 
were beyond criticism—and so they were! I could not 
but smile at contrasting his silence and the speed and ease 
with which we went along, with the clumsy, cumbrous 
diligence or vetturino, and the crying, whipping, cursing, 
and ill-appointed postillions of France and Italy. It seems 
odd, ina two-hours’ passage, to pass over such strong lines 
of national difference—so near, and not even ashading of 





one into the other. 





England is described. always very justly, and always 
in the same words: ‘It is all ene gerden.”” There is not 
a cottage between Dover and@ London, (seventy miles,) 
where a poet might not be happy to live. I saw a hun- 
dred little spots T conetsd with quite,a heart-ache. There 
was no poverty ‘on the road. Everybody seemed employ- 
ed, and everybody well-made and healthy. The relief 
from the deformity and disease of the way-side beggars of 
thé contipent, was very striking. 

We were at Canterbury before I had time to get accus- 
tomed to my seat. The.horses had been changed twice; 
the coach, it seemed to me, hardly stopping while it was 
done; way-passengers were taken up and put down, with 
their baggage, without a word, and in half a minute; mon- 
ey was tossed to, the keeper of the turnpike-gate as we 
dashed through; the wheels went over the smooth road 
without a noisejand with scarce a sense of motion—it 
was the perfection of travel. 

The new driver from Canterbury rather astonished me. 
He drove into London every day, and was more of a swell. 
He owned the first team himself, four blood horses of great 
beauty, and it was a sight to see him drive them! His 
language was free from all slang, and very gentlemanlike 
and well chosen, and he discussed patron, 7 He.found 
out that I was an American, and said we did not think 
enoughof the memory of Washington. Leaving his bones 
in the miserable brick tomb, of which he had read descrip- . 
tions, was not, in his opinion, worthy of a country like 
mine. He went onto criticise Julia Grisi, (thé new sing- 
er just then setting’ Dondon:on fire;’ hummed airs from 
‘Il Pirata,” to show her manner; sapg an English song 
lik Braham; gave a decayed count, who gat on the box, 
some very sensible advice about the management of a wild 
son; drew a comparison between French and Italian wo- 
men; (hehad traveled;) told us who the old count was in 
very tolerable French, and ‘preferred Edmund Kean and 
Fanny Kemble to all acters in the world. His taste and 
his philosophy, like his driving, Were quite unexceptiona- 
ble. He was, withal; very handsome, and had the easy 
and respectful manners of a well-bred ‘person. . It seemed 
very odd to give him a shilling at the end of the journey. 

At Chatham we took up a very elegantly dressed young 
man, who had comé déwn ona fishing excfirsion. _ He was 
in the army, and an Irishman. We had not been half an 
hour on the seat together, before he had discovered, by 
so many plain questions, that I was an American, a 
stranger in England, and an acquaintance of a ae : 
regiment of his friends in Malta and Corfu. If this had 
been a Yankee, thought I, what a chapter it would have 
made for Basil Hall or madame Trollope! With all his 
inquisitivenesé I liked my companion, and half-accepted his 
offer to drive me down to Epsom the next day to the races. 
I know no American who would have beaten that on a. 
stage-coach aquairitance. 





INTENTIONS. 

There is an old Spanish saying that hell is paved with 
good intentions. For the extent of commodity, the earth 
might be paved, with them too, and then they would be 
very much in their proper place with respect to mankind, 
for there is nothing we are so perpetually trampling under 
our feet. What aqreat and glorious world this would be, 
if it were to be estimated by intentions! Even amongst 
the kumblest of us, and in the humblest details of our 
humble lives, what fine intentions we are always forming! 
We might all be gods for our. iatentions. The very thief 
the day before his being finally captured and put on the 
road for the gibbet, had excellent intentions. The old 
abandoned sinner, the hour before he was struck by the 
mortabillness, which carried him off, had the noblest in- 
tentions. The most virtuous and devout man in the 
country never had better if so good. Oh that we could 
all be judged by our intentions! 

In plain positive truth these same intentions are the 
most pernicious things in the world; and men ought rather 
to be condemned than excused for entertaining them. If 
a man has no good intentions, he knows that he is decid- 
edly wicked, and has the chance of being some day roused 
toa sense of his unrighteous state and thereafter becom- 
ing reformed. But the man of good intentions goes dream- 
ing onall his life, in reality a wicked and erring creature, 
but constantly absolving himself from his sins through the 





efficacy of this pretended virtue, which only permits and 
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when the railer was asked if he, who was in exactly the 
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urges him to siti more. Far honestér and far safer is he 
who does not pretend to conceal either from himself or 
others that he is a wretch, than the mean dastard who 
sneaks into a good character with himself,and at the same 
time deceives the world, by an assumed and fallacious 
merit, In fact, every good intention, not in proper time 
carried into effect, is a palpable offence; but for it we mght 
have telt the necessity of doing some lesser good; it only 
tends to supplant the performance tliat might have other- 
wise taken place. Good intentions tickle the conscience 
till it sleeps; and then carry their victim forward, in blind 
and fatal security, to destruction. : 

As all men-think all men mortal but themselves, so do 
all men think all men liable to moral rebuke but them- 
selves. When we hear some fervent pulpit admonition, 
accompanied by a justly severe view of the deceitfulness 
of human nature, we think that all this is very proper for 
people in general, but never once suppose that we in par- 
ticular, are in'the way of nteding it. In the same way, 
it is by no means unlikely that many’ individuals who read 
this little essay will say either in words or thoughts, how 
just the writer is upon thousands whom we know! But 
one in ten, will bring the moral home to himself, and in- 
quire to what extent he may have been guilty of only 
meaning well. This, however, is what every one should 
do. We would indulge the hope that many might thus 
receive a shock sufficient to awake them from the dream 
of good intentions, and henceforward endeavor to do what 
they hitherto contented themselves with only designing to 

Let every one be on the watch for the least symptom of 
an inténtion which is including a performance. Let him 
open his eyes on the injury likely'to result from such a 
habit. Lethim reflect when he sees another die without 
performing something which ought to. have been done, 
that probably that individual] had just 2s good intentions 
ag any one ever has,—only, as usual, hé was cut off while 
in a state of dalliance with the performance. So blind 
are men that we have heard an individual! rail in no mea- 
sured terms at a neighbor who had died without doing a 
certain thing which he seemed to consider necessary; and 


same circumstances with the deceased, had taken care to 
do that duty, he confessed that he had not. Oh no, but 
he intended to do it, He did not reflect that his neighbor 
was probably as much alive as he was tothe propriety of 
doing the duty in question; but he had always, like himself, 
been content with the intention. “The uncertainty of life 
might have shown to our friend that he was liable, in one 
moment, if it so pleased God, to be in the same liability 
to blame as his deceased neighbor; but then how few ever 
reflect on this tritest of all truths! 

Thus it is that men go on—doing many things which 
they ought not to do; but, as for the good .which they 
ought to do, contenting themselves, ina great measure, 
with intentions. Intentions to serve mankind instead of 
positive good; we have heard wonderful iittle of any sim- 
ilar corresponding thing for preventing evil. Wrong is 
reality—good, it would appear, little better than a fancy. 
The question however arises, will this please the Being 
whom we serve, who is at lest to judge of our earthly 
Assuredly it will not. Before the seat of that 
Being, we will be interrogated tespecting our deed , and 
how will the cause of intentions, when we- hold it up, 
appear in that mighty eye, if deeds be wanting to prove 
the reality of those good principles which we -have pro- 
fessed! 

Even considered as a matter of worldly wisdom, the 
necessity of substituting performance for intentigqn is ob- 
vious. Noone ever gets rich upon intentions. It is only 
so far as man acts that he acquires any thing. -He may 
entertain the most earnest intention to do something, and 
spend a whole day in fixing it in his mind. But in the 
words of the English proverb, it will butter no parsnips. 
No—nothing but the actual work gains the money. Even 
in those numerous details of life which ate not connected 
with the winning of our bread, but only tend to conveni- 
ency and courtesy between men, intentions serve to as lit- 
tle purpose. If we sincerely want to accommodate or 
befriend our neighbors, we must really bestir ourselves 
for the purpose, and actually write the letter or go the er- 
rand, or pay the visit, which may be necessary. Nothing 
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property. Do not Jet us see families launching out into 
expenses they are unable to support, and, reconciling it 
with conscience by saying they intended to be more sav- 
ing next winter. Away with such deceptions! Let us 
see men at once to the point, and do that which it is their 
duty to do, and not fritter away their time with those 
ineaningless make-believes, which are discreditable to their 
intellect as they are injurious to their interest.—Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 





WILLIS IN ENGLAND. 





LADY BLESSINGTON—BULWER—GALT—D'ISRAELI. 

A friend in Italy had kindly given me a letter to Lady 
Blessington, and with a strong curiosity to see this cele- 
brated lady, I called on the second day after my arrival 
in London. It was “deep i’ the afternoon;” her *‘Jadyship 
had not come down to breakfast.” I gave the letter and 
my address to the powdered footman, and had scarce 
reached home when a note arrived inviting me to call the 
same evening at ten. 

In a long library lined alternately with splendidly- 
bound books and mirrors, and with a deep window of the 
breadth of the room, opening upon Hyde Park, I found 
Lady Blessington alone. ‘Ihe picture to my eye as the 
door opened was a very lovely one. A woman of remark- 
able beauty half buried in a fauteuil of yellow satin,read- 
ing by a magnificent lamp, suspended trom the center of 
the arched ceiling; sofas, couches, ottomans and busts ar- 
ranged in rather a crowded sumptuousness through the 
room; enamel tables, covered with expensive and ele- 
gant trifles in every corner, and a delicate white hand re- 
lieved on the back of a book, to which the eye was at- 
tracted by the blaze of its diamond ring. As the servant 
mentionec my name, she rose and gave me her hand very 
cordially, and a gentleman entering immediately after, 
she presented me to her son-in-law, Count D’Orsay, the 
well-known Pelham ot London, and certainly the most 
splendid specimen of a man and a well dressed one that 
I had ever seen. ‘I'ea was brought immediately, and 
conversation went swimmingly on. 

Her ladyship’s inquiries were principally about Ameri- 
ca, of which from long absence, I knew very little. She 
was extremely curious to know the degrees of ruputation 
the present popular authors of England enjoy among us, 
particularly Bulwer, Galt, and D’Israeli, (the author of 
Vivian Grey.) ‘If you will come to-morrow night,” 
she said, **you will see Bulwer. I am delighted that he 
is popular in America. He is envied and abused by all 
the literary men of London, for nothing, I believe, except 
that he gets five hundred pounds for his book and they fif- 
ty; and knowing this, he chooses to assume a pride, (some 
people cal! it puppyism,)which is only the armor of a 
sensitive mind, afraid of a wound. He isto his friends 
the most frank and gay creature in the world, and open 
to boyishness with those who he thinks understand and 
value him. He has a brother, Henry, who is as clever 
as himself in a different vein, and is just now publishing 
a book on the present state of France. Bulwer’s wife, 
you know, is one of the most beautiful women in London, 
and his house is the resort of both fashion and talent.— 
Is Galt much Jiked?” 

l answered to the best of my knowledge that he was 
not. His life of Byron was a stab at the dead body of 
the noble poet, which, for one, I never could forgive, and 
his books were clever, but vulgar. He was evidently not 
a gentleman in his mind. ‘This was the opinion 1 had 
formed in America, and I had never heard another. ° 

“I am sorry for it,” said Lady B. ‘for he is the dear- 
est and best old man in the world. I know him well.— 
He is just on the verge of the grave, but comes to see me 
now and then; and if you had known how shockingly By- 
ron treated him, you would only wonder at his sparing 
his memory to much.” 

“Nil mortuis nisi bonum,” I thought, would have been 
a better course. If he had reason to dislike him, he had 
better not have written since he was dead. 

‘‘Perhaps—perhaps. But Galt has been all his life 
miserably poor,and lived by his books. That must be his 
apology. Do you know the D’Israeli in America?” 

I assured her ladyship that the “Curiosities of Litera- 





tells but the performance. ‘In reality the action often 
costs less trouble than the contemplation of it. 
We often voluntarily treble the sacrifice, by encumnber- 


ing our minds with a joad of intentions, and keeping it 
there for hours or for days; we might have at once eliey- 
ed ourselves by doing what we always knew we could not 
avoid doing. We do not tell our young friends never to 
eeds; but we are most 
anxious that the action should follow the intention almost 
as rapidly as the report of a musket follows the ignition of 
the powder. Delay is the cancer of human life. There 
is nothing done wel] that is not done at once with 
promptness and decision, and, if necessary, pursued with 
diligence. Letus hear no more, then, of this wretched 
cant about intentions, Do not let us hear people who are 
burnt out talk of the hardship of losing all, when they 
had intended in a day or two to effect an insurance on their 


intend doing any good or useful 


ture,” by the father, and “Vivian Grey and Contarini 
Flemming,” by the son, were universally known. 

**T am pleased at that, too, for I like them both. D’Is- 
raeli the eldercame here with his son the other night. It 
would have delighted you to see the old man’s pride in him. 
He is very fond of him, and as he was going away, he 
patted him on the head, and said to me, ‘take care of 
him Lady Blessington, for my sake, He is a clever lad, 
but he wants ballast. I am glad he has the honor to 
know you, for you will check him sometimes when I am 
away!’ D’Israeli, the elder, lives in the country about 
twenty miles from town, and seldom comes up to London. 
He is a very plain old man in his manners, as plain as 
his son is the reverse. J)’Israeli, the younger, is quite 
his own character of Vivian Grey, crowded with talent, 
but very soigné of his curls, and a bit of a coxcomb.— 
There is no reserve about him, however, and he is the on- 





I asked if the account I had seen in some American 
paper of a litery celebration at Canandaigua, and the en- 
graving of her ladyship’s name with some others upon a 
rock, was not a quiz. 

“Oh, by no means. I was equally flattered and amus- 
ed by the whole affair. I have a great idea of taking a 
trip to America to see it. Then the letter, commenced 
‘Most charming countess—for charmiyg you must be since 
you have written the conversation of Lord Byron’—oh, it 
fwas quite delightful. I have shown it to every-body.— 
By the way, I receive a great many letters from Ameri- 
ca, from people I never heard of, written in the most ex- 
traordinary style of compliment, apparently in perfectly 
good faith. J hardly know what to make of them.” 

I accounted for it by the perfect seclusion in which 
great numbers of cultivated people live in our country, 
who, having neither intrigue, nor fashion, nor twenty o- 
ther things to occupy their minds as in England, depend 
entirely upon books, and consider an author who has 
given them pleasure as a friend. America, I said, has 
probably more literary enthusiasts than any country in 
the world; and there are thousands of romantic minds in 
the interior of Newengland, who know perfectly every 
writer this side the water, and hold them all in affection- 
ate veneration, scarcely conceivable by a sophisticated 
European. If it were not for such readers, literature 
would be the most thankless of vocations. I, for one, 
would never write another line. 

“And do you think these are the people who write to 
me? If I could think so,I should be exceedingly happy. 
People in England are refined down to such heartlessness 
—criticism, private and public, is so interested and so 
cold, that it is really delightful to know there is a more 
generous tribunal. Indeed I think all our authors now 
are beginning to write for America. We think already a 
great deal of your praise or censure.” 

I asked if her ladyship had known many Americans. 

‘‘Not in London, but a great many abroad. I was with 
Lord Blessington in his yacht, at Naples, when the 
American fleet was lying there, eight or ten years ago, 
and we were constantly on board your ships. 1 knew 
Commodore Creighton and Captain Deacon extremely 
well, and liked them particularly. They were with us, 
either on board the yacht or the frigate every evening, 
and I remember very well the band’s playing always ‘*God 
save the King” as we went up the side. Count D’Ursay 
here, who spoke very little English at that time, hada 
great passion for Yankee Doodle, and it was always play- 
ed at his request.” 


= 


The count, who still speaks the language with a very 
slight accent, but with a choice of words that shows him 
to be a man of uncommon tact and elegance of mind, én- 
quired after several of the officers, whom | have not the 
pleasure of knowing. He seemed to remember his visits 
to the frigate with great picasure. 


The portrait of Lady Blessington in the Book of Beau- 
ty is not unlike her, but it is still an unfavorable likeness. 
A pictute by Sir Thomas Lawrence hung opposite me, 
taken, perhaps, at the age of eighteen, which is more 
like her, and as captivating a representation of a just 
matured woman, full of loveliness and Jove, the kind of 
creature with whose divine sweetness the gazer’s heart 
aches, as ever was drawn in the painter’s most inspired 
hour. The original is now (she confessed it very frankly} 
forty. She looks something on the sunn side of thirty.— 
Her person is full, but preserves all the fineness of an ad- 
mirable shape; her foot is not crowded in a satin slipper, 
for which a Cinderella might long be looked for in vuin, 
and her complexion, ,(an unusually fair skin, with very 
dark hair and eyebrows,) is of even a girlish delicacy and 
freshness. Her dress of blue satin, (if I am describing 
her like a milliner, it is*because I have here and there 
a reader of the Mirror in my eye who will be amused 
by it,) was cut low and felded across her bosom, in a way 
to show to advantage the round. and sculpture-like curve 
and whiteness of a pair of exquisite shoulders, while her 
hair dressed close to her head, and parted simply on her 
forhead with a rich ferronier of turquoise, enveloped in 
clear outline a head with which it would be difficult to 
find a fault. Her features are regular, and her mouth, 
the most expressive of them, has a ripe fulness and free- 
dom of play, peculiar to the Irish physiognomy, and ex- 
pressive of the most unsuepicious good humor. Add to 
all this a voice merry and sac by turns, but always musi- 
cal,and manners of the most unpretending elegance, yet 
even more remarkable for their winning kindness, an! 
you have the prominent traits of one of the mo&t lovely 
and fascinating women I have ever seen. Remembering 
her talent and her rank, and the unenvying admiration 
she receives from the world of fashion and genius, it 
would be difficult to reconcile her lot to the “doctrine of 
compensation.”—Newyork Mirror. 








AUDUBON. 
The following interesting account of the ney 








ly joyous dandy I ever saw.” 


Swallow, is from Audibon’s new work, now being pu 
lished in England. 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND, WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURES: AND SCIENCE. 


“ diately after my arrival at Louisville, in the 
= of Kentuc y,1 nb acquainted with the hospita- 
ple and amiable Major William Croghan and bis Say. 
While talking one day about birds, he asked me if I ha 
geen the trees in which the swallows were supposed to 
soend the winter, but which they only entered, he said, 
for the purpose of roosting. Answering in the affirmative, 
{ was informed that on my way back to town, there was & 
tree remarkable for the immense numbers that resorted to 
it, and the place in which it stood was described to me.— 
| found it to be a sycamore, nearly destitute of branches, 
sixty or seventy feet high, between seven and eight feet pe 
diameter at the base, and about five for the distance . 
forty feet up, where the stump of a broken hollowe 
pranch, about two feet in diameter, made out from the 
main stem. ‘This was the place at which the swallows 
entered. On closely examining the tree, I found it hard, 
put hollow, to near the roots. $t was now about 4 o’clock 
Pp. M., in the month of July. Swallows were flying over 
Jeffersonville, Louisville, and the woods around, but there 
were none near the tree. I proceeded home, and shortly 
after returned on foot. The sun was going down behind 
the Silver hill; the evening was beautiful; thousands of 
swallows were flying closely above me, and three or four 
at a time were pitching into the hole, like bees hurrying 
into their hive. I remained, my head leaning on the tree, 
listening to the roaring noise made within by the birds as 
they settled and arranged themselves, until it was quite 
dark, when I left the place, although I was convinced that 
many more had to enter. I did not pretend to count them, 
for the number was too great, and the birds rushed to the 
entrance so thick as to bafile the attempt. I had scarcely 
returned to Louisville, when a violent thunder storm 

ed suddenly over the town, and its appearance made 
me think that the hurry of the swallows to enter the tree, 
was caused by their anxiety to. avoid it. I thought of the 
swallows almost the whole night, so anxious had I be- 
come to ascertain their number, before the time of their 
departure should arrive. 


“Next morning, I rose early enough to reach the place 
jong before the least appearance of daylight, and placed 
my head against the tree. All was silent within. I re- 
maine in that posture probably twenty minutes, when 
suddenly I thought the great tree was giving way, and 
coming down upon me. _Instinctively I sprang from it, 
but when I looked up to it again, what was my astonish- 
ment to sec it standing firmas ever. The swallows were 
now pouring out ina black continued stream. I ran back 
to my post, and listened with amazement to the noise 
within, which I could compare to nothing else than the 
sound of a large wheel revolving under a powerful stream. 
It was yet dusky, so that I could hardly see the hour on 
my watch, but I estimated the time which they took in 
getting out at more than thirty minutes. After their de- 
parture, no noise was heard within, and they dispersed in 
every direction with the quickness of thought. 


«“] immediately formed the project of examining the m- 
terior of the tree, which, as my kind friend Major Croghan 
had told me, proved the most remarkable I had ever met 
with. This 1 did, in company with a hunting associate. 
We went provided with a long line and a rope, the first 
of which we after several trials succeeded in throwing a- 
cross the broken branch. Fastening the rope to the line, 
we drew it up, and pulled it over until it reached the 
ground again. Provided with the longest cane we could 
find, I mounted the tree by the rope, without accident, 
and at length seated myself at ease on the broken branch; 
but my labor was fruitless, for I could see nothing through 
the hole, and the cane, which was about fifteen feet long, 
touching nothing on the sides of the tree within, that 
could give any information. I came down fatigued and 
disappointed. 


“The next day I hired a man, who cut a hole at the 
base of the tree. The shell was only eight or nine inches 
thick, and the axe soon brought the inside to view, disclos- 
ing a matted mass of exuvie, with rctten feathers reduced 
toakind of mold, in which, however, I could perceive 
fragments of insects and quills. I had a passage cleared, 
or rather bored, through this mass, for nearly six feet.— 
This operation took up a good deal of time; and knowing 
by experience that if the birds should notice the hole be- 
low, they would abandon the tree, I had it carefully closed. 
The swallows came us usual that night, and I did not dis- 
turb them for several days. At last, provided with a dark 
lantern, I went with my companion about nine in the 
evening, determined to have a full view of the interior of 
the tree. The hole was opened with caution. I scram- 
bled up the sides of the mass of exuvie, and my friend fol- 
lowed. All was perfectly silent. Slowly and gradually 
I brought the light of the lantern to bear on the sides of 
the hole above us, when we saw the swallows clinging 
side dy side, covering the whole surface of the excavation. 
In no instance did I see one above another. Satisfied 
with the sight I closed the lantern. We then caught and 
killed with as much care as possible, more than a hundred, 
stowing them away in our pockets and bosoms, and slid 


“  DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 

Szeconp Marriaces.—The Ephesian woman that the 
soldier told ot’ in Petronius, was the talk of all the town, 
and the rarest example of a dear affection to her husband. 
She descended with the corpse into the vault, and there, 
being attended with her maiden, resolved to weeptodeath, 
or die with famine or a distempered sorrow; from which 
resolution, nor his nor her friends, nor the reverence of the 
principal citizens, who used the entreaties of their chari- 
ty and their power, could persuade her. But a soldier 
that watched the dead bodies hanging upon trees just 
over against this monument, crept in, and awhile stared 
upon the silent and comely disorders of the sorrower; and 
having Jet the wonder awhile breathe out at each other’s 
eyes, at last he fetched his supper and a bottle of wine, 
with purpose to eat and drink, and still to feed himself 
with sad prettiness. His pity and first draught of wine 
made him bold and curious to try if the maid would drink; 
who, having many hours since felt her resolution faint as 
her body wearied, took his kindness, and the ligit return- 
ed into her eyes, and danced like boys in a festival; and 
fearing lest the pertinaciousness of her mistress’ sorrows 
should cause her evil to revert, or her shame to approach, 
essaying whether she would endure to hear an argument 
to persuade her to drink and live. ‘The violent passion 
had laid all her spirits in wildness and dissolution, and 
the maiden found them willing to be gathered into order at 
the arrest of any new ohject, being weary of the first, of 
which like leeches, they had sucked their fill till they fell 
down and burst. The weeping woman took her cordial, 
and was not angry with her maid, and heard the soldier 
talk. And he was pleased with the change, that he, who 
at first loved the silence of the sorrow, was more in love 
with the music of her returning voice, especially which 
himself had strung and put in tune: and the man began 
to talk amorously, and the woman’s weak head and heart 
were soon possessed with a little wine, and grew gay, and 
talked and fell in love; and that very night, in the morning 
of her passion, inthe grave of her husbad, in the pomp of 
mourning, and in her funeral garments, married her new 
and stranger guest.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Procress or Socizety.—We know not a more glorious 
thought, and we believe it is true,—one that should move, 
animate, and inspire, while it awes and controls us, than 
this: That free principles of government, liberty of opinion 
and action upon our rights and duties, are but a part,a wi- 
der extension of that stupendous, yet beautiful plan, which 
originated in Judea on the birthday of our Savior. We 
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is the most distinguished geologist in Italy. The princess 
is both affable and witty, log they aipks four Sohainn 
children. Madame Letitia Buonaparte is indisposed, and 
suffers from weakness in the eyes. She often receives the 
French. In an audience which she recently granted to 
several individuals, some one having inconsiderately spo- 
ken of the duke de Riechstadt, she shed tears, and on 
showing the full-length portraits round the room, she said, 
“The Almighty has taken him also from me.” Madame 
Letitia gives abundant alms to the poor, by whom she is 
adored. In the course of this conversation, cardinal Fesch 
arrived. He often sees his sister, who preserves over 
him the ascendancy of age. The cardinal also receives 
the Krench with affability, and the men of Lyons in par- 
ticular. He still cleaves to the title of archbishop of Ly- 


ons. His gallery is magnificent, and rich in Flemish 
paintings.’ 


A tragedy, in real life, came well nigh happening in 
this vicinity last week. A poor love-stricken fellow had 
“the bag” given him by his unkind Dulcinea, somewhere 
about in Hadley. ‘He didn’t want to live nolonger,” he 
said, and finding he couldn’t move her obdurate heart thus, 
he tried to see what threats would do. «I'll kill myself 
to-night,” said he; *‘and so you may,” said she—and he 
then started for Northampton. The Connecticut looked 
cheerless and cold, and then again he couldn’t get beneath 
the ice; and besides, he thought I shall be gnawed by the 
lamper-eels and hauled up again during the sream of the 
shad-fishery. Musing thus, he passed on to Northampton. 
He purchased a large quantity of noxious drug and swal- 
lowed enough to vomit, and so threw up the poison! We 
hope he has learned by this time that discretion is a good 
substitute for poison, and that it is much better to live a 
discreet bachelor than to slip the noose of life in such a 
desperate love-phrenzy.—Northampton Courier. 


Jupcx Burke, by the hurried manner in which he was 
accustomed to attend to his personal concerns, sometimes 
brought the laugh against himself. It is the practice in 
Southcarolina for the judges and members of the bar to 
wear black gowns in court. The judge’s wife usually 
wore a dress of the same material and color, and one morn- 
ing, when his honor had taken his seat upon the bench, 
enrobed, as he thought, in his official toga, and was be- 
ginning to address the grand jury of one of the counties 
of the interior, he was not a little surprised and discon- 
certed to find the whole auditory—jurymen, barristers, 
tipstaff, and all—burst into a loud laugh, at the ridiculous 














know not a more glorious thought, and we believe it to be 
true—than that christianity and republican institutions, 
as far as they are based upon the same foundation of uni- 
versal liberty and personal responsibility, as far as the 
design of both is to elevate man by giving him his free 
course, are to walk hand in hand through the earth, breth- 
ren of the same family, children of the same Father.— 
Christianity, we know, was the elder and stronger—the 
nobler and more exalted brother—and it was meet, there- 
fore, that it should lead the van as it did in the march of 
reformation—for that reformation began at a tine when 
its younger and weaker brother, political freedom, would 
have been overwhelmed and crushed. The battle to be 
fought was tremendous, and it was fit that something more 
than human should come forth to meet its brunt. And 
christianity came forth to meet it. It came forth to battle 
with men’s prejudices and passions, to dispel the mists, to 
scatter the rubbish, and to teach them--what has proved 
the hardest lesson—themselves. And when it had opened 
a way, and when all things were ready, it called to its 
younger brother to come out to itsaid. And that brother 
has gone forth. The time, we say, has come, and these 
two pioneers of liberty have joined their hands—friends, 
compeers, and fellow-laborers—and they are going onward, 
each encouraging and supporting the other, and both en- 
lightening and emancipating the world. 


A narp Hit.—During the discussion in the assembly 
last week, upon the bill to increase the salaries of the 
chancellor, justices of supreme court, and circuit judges, 
Mr. Patterson of Livingston county, said, “if by legislat- 
ing money into men’s pockets we could legislate brains 
into their heads, there might be some reason for the pas- 
sage of the bill; but as that could nut be done, he should 
oppose it,” &c. Gen. Lockwood, after alluding to this 
ungenerous insinuation against the capacity of our judi- 
cial officers, said, ‘*I suppose, Mr. Chairman, that the gen- 
tleman from Livingston wishes it to be understood as his 
belief, that the more brains a man has, the greater will be 
his stock of sense; and as there is no great difference in 
the size of heads, we must suppose if this belief is well 
founded, that men with a large stock of brains have a very 
thin skull, and those with a small stock a thick ekull.— 
Upon the supposition that this is true, f will venture to 
say, sir, that the gentleman would run no risk in butting 
heads with the chancellor.” —Johnstown Herald. 


Tue Buvonararte Famity.—Extract of a letter of a 





down into the open air.” 





cien Buonaparte, passes his time in profound studies, and 


recent date, from Rome:—‘‘Prince Musignano, son of Lu-{| kn 


figure of the judge, who, instead of his own proper gown, 
sat solemnly arrayed in his wife’s black petticoat, with his 
arms stuck out through the pocket-holes; he having in a 
mistake packed up that feminine garment in his trunk, at 
Charleston, instead of his own. 


Tenpernzss To AniMALs.—“‘One day,” says Jesse, “I 
got off my horse to kill a rat, which was only half-killed. 

am shocked at the thoughtless cruelty of many people; 
yet I did athing soon after, for which I have often re- 
proached myself bitterly. As I was riding homeward, I 
saw a wagon standing at a door with three horses. The 
two foremost horses were eating corn from bags tied at 
their noses, but I cbserved the third had dropped his on 
the ground and could not stoop to get any food. However 
in my absence of mind, I rode on without assisting him. 
But when I had got nearly home, I felt extremely hurt at 
my neglect, and would have rede back, had I not thought 
that the wagoner might have come out of the house and 
relieved the horse. A man could not have a better demand 
for getting off his horse, than for such an act of humanity. 
By absence of mind we omit many duties.” 


Love anp Time.—It is certainly a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that watches and clocks are never in love; for 
without their interference poor time would indeed be most 
sadly belied. Every one takes his own fanciful view of 
the rate that he flies. Suspense makes a moment an age 
and joy turns a day to an hour. Ennui lives a life in 
every week; and whilst idleness chides the slow flight of 
time, industry murmurs that he escapes her so swiftly. — 
Still old trme goes on his own unwearied and unvaried 
pace, and various are the contrivances which, like faithful 
emissaries, mark that he does so; and love—even love— 
must submit to the cold decision of a well-regulated clock. 
Lovers may. scorn at delays that barely exist, and protest 
that hours gone by are yet to come; but that dull, insensi- 
ble minister of time looks on unmoved by his passion. 


Peppermint Drors.—Professor E. Davy, ina le 
to the Dublin society, says, **Last oveing I base 
in a little child’s hand some white peppermint sugar 
drops having brighf red spots on them. Suspecting they 
were colored with a substance improper for children. T 
was induced to examine them, and I found that their col- 
oring matter is red lead. As the combinations of lead 
are known to be poisonous, and the habitual use of pep- 
permint drops containing red lead may lay the foundation 
of inveterate diseases in children, such a pernicious ap- 
plication of this pigment ought, of course, to be made 


own to the public, and, if possible the neg 
don Mechanics’ Magazine. possible, prevented —Loa 
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SPECIMENS OF WESTERN POETRY. 



















































































































WOMAN. 





BY LEWIS F. THOMAS, ESQ, 
© Woman! unto thee my thoughts aye tend— 
To thee—the fairest feature of creation; 
Ever the falsest foe, and firmest friend— 
Our greatest grief—our sweetest consolation; 
Tyrant and slave together in thee blend, 
And still thou art our proudest exultation: 
T loathe, yet love thee, from my inmost soul, 
And spurning thee, I bow to thy control. 


Thou epitome of antithesis! 
Thou Pandora! fair messenger of woe! — 
Full fraught with evils, yet bespeaking bliss, 
Thy heart ’s the casket whence those evils flow; 
Thy lips the lid;—let feeling urge amiss, 
Or rouse thy passion to a fervent glow, 
*Tis open’d and unnumber’d mischiefs flee— 
But Hope, the Syren, stays and lures to thee. 


Dear Woman! as a mother thou art loved; 
From life’s beginning to its closing scene, 
With a deep love, unshrinking and unmoved 
Through all the good or ills that intervene: 
As sister—friend—thou in the heart art grooved, 
And it will break ere ought can come between: 
Thou art the Halcyon of our youthful years, 
Blending thy vision with our hopes and fears. 


O, I do know how soothing ’tis to feel ' 

‘A mother’s hand passed o’er my aching head; 

‘To see a sister bend o’er me, or kneel, 

“A min’string angel” by my restless bed; 
With anxious looks enquiring of my weal; 

The very flutter of her gown—her tread— 
Comes like sweet music, calming me to rest; 
And Ihave wept to think I was so blest. 


Though man hath basely squander’d a fair fame, 
Though he hath acted sin’s most damning part, 
The mother still thro’ crime, reproach, and shame, 
Will keep him garner’d in her heart of heart! 
The sister’s love still cherishes his name, 
Though he hath rived affection’s ties apart; 
And O, through each vicissitude of life, — 
How fondly to the husband clings the wife. 


O Woman! ingrate man in vain may try 
To pay the myriad debts that are thy due; 
E’en though he drain his heart’s exchequer dry, 
And make his very soul a bankrupt too, 
Thy drafts upon his love unhonor’d lie; 
His utmost reach of years are all to few 
To cancel half the gifts that thou hast given— 
His every joy on earth—his hope in heaven. 
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THE CASTLE OF NEIDPATH. 





Oh, lovers’ eyes are sharp to see, 
And lovers’ ears in hearing; 

And love, in life’s extremity, 
Can lend an hour of cheering. 


The sides of the deep and narrow glen in which Neid- 
path castle stands were formerly covered with wood; and 
the broken outline of the ridges which hemmed it from the 
wood, showed as gloomily against the sky, as the ramparts 
of a prison. Even in our own time, when fields of corn 
‘are seen waving in places where the black fir and haunted 
rowan keep sentry, and when flocks of sheep pasture in 
safety on the heretofore domains of the hill fox and the 
raven, there still lingers around the scene an air of stern- 
ness and almost menace. 

The massive walls of the castle rise, in the form of a 
single square tower, from a promontory of rock which 
overhangs the Tweed; and although abandoned many 

ears ago to ruin and desolation, they still withstand 
proudly the ravages of time. Birds build, indeed, in the 
cavities of the roof, and the wind howls through the re- 
mains of the out-houses; the court yard is fast disappear- 

ing, and the stately avenue, with its orchards on one side, 
and the terrace garden on the other, is already gone; 
but the walls of the tower itself, eleven feet in thickness, 
remain a lasting monument of the military architecture of 
Scotland in the middle ages. “S 

‘About the cloee of the seventeenth century or beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the castle was in the possession 
of the Earl of March, one of the Queensbury family.— 
This nobleman, who inherited no small portion of the 
pride and rapacity of the first duke, was but little liked in 


of almost total seclusion, with little other society (his wife 
being dead) than that of his two daughters; and one of 
these, the elder and the favorite, being in a delicate state 
of health, it may be supposed that the outward gloom of 
the castle was not much amended by cheerfulness within. 


silver-sounding numerals. Her years of romance, there- 
fore, were well nigh over—and she awaited the pronounc- 
ing of the abrupt and prosaic word “twenty,” to close, as 
with a spell, the enchanted series. 
there was some fears that, short as the interval was, she 
might not live so long. By a few her illness was called 
consumption; by her sister, it was pronounced to be a love 
melancholy. 


reason. 
dantly colorless; and had it not been for the exquisite beau- 
ty and delicacy of the features, her face must have con- 
veyed some idea of the ghastly. As it was, she resem- 
bled a statue of that almost transparent marble of Paros, 
by means of which the ancient sculptors were enabled to 
embody the goddess-women of their dreams. Her voice 
was weak and broken, her step languid, and her breathing 
quick. Herappetite was gone; her eyes became suffused 
with tears at the slightest reproach from those she loved; 
and a sudden step, or an abrupt question, no matter how 
indifferent a subject, made the far-hidden blood leap to her 
face. 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
























The age of the lady Alice had reached the last of the 


In the meantime, 


The former of these opinions appeared to have most 
Her complexion, always pale, was now abun- 








became a man, and she softer in woman’s weak 
became a woman. 


thought himself called upon to interfere; 
the circumstances which sug 
laird of Tushielew was no 
a that the lady Alice was 
ueensbury. The eyes of all parties were 

ually opened; difficulties may Lteee age = 
in the intercourse of the young pair; doubts and 
may have insinuated themselves into the hear 
his love may have been hurt, his pride alarme 
this is only. conjecture. 
Alice was at length confined to the garden of Nej 

and that, after a scene of eabiian. ait sieads sae 
the family of Tushielew, young Scott, after the manner of 
his country, buckled on his sword with a bursting 
and went abroad. = 





——_ 


! ness than 
It is not known on what occasion the Earl of March 
or what 

sted to the lovers that the 
oager king of the borders 
the daughter of the heir of 


p insensibly 
jJealousies 
— Scott; 
3——but 
We only know that the aie 


heart, 


From that day the lilly of the vale of Tweed began to 


wither, There were no prayers, no shrieks, n i 

Her father, she was well 8 in the midst of perp 
verity, loved her to absolute idolatry. He reasoned with 
her calmly, yet anxiously, and explained the relative sta 
tions and duties of the different grades of society, Alice 
listened without replying; for although the wisdom of a 
man of the world is foolishness to a young and sensiti : 
heart, she knew that reply would be useless. we 


She retired 


cause of these symptoms, there is no doubt that her health 
was fast undermined by disappointed love. 
smile when this is talked of, as if it were a disease:—they 
forget that the case is the same with all other passions.— 
There have been instances of men dying even of fear—no 
every day tenant of the manly breast—and why should not 
a woman die of love? 


tives of the vale of Tweed. 
race, who still kept their footing on the ‘“‘wild and willow- 
ed shore” of the Tevoit; and till lately she had been ac- 
customed to go more than once in the year to visit her 
family. 
path beset, as she passed through Ettrick forest, by young 
Scott, the son of the laird of Tushielaw; and Alice, while 
yet a wee lassie, was wont to clap her hands, and scream 
with delight, as she caught the first glimpse of the high- 
spirited, frank-hearted boy, urging his steed down the pass 
to meet her. 
some hereditary alliance had subsisted between the two 
families; and at an early age the descendant of the border 
king condescended to fix upon this T'weeddale damsel for 
his future wife. 


the sight of young Tushielew. The pace of her palfry 
was slower; she started and flushed, as a wild bird would 
burst out of the foilage by her side; and her eyes wander- 
ed timidly around as if she dreaded the approach of an 
enemy.—When at length they met, her air was shy and 
embarrassed. She looked little, spoke less, and ever and 
anon turned away her head to pluck a blossom from a bough 
that overhung her path. Her hesitating words, notwith- 
standing, were even softer than usual; her cast-down eyes 
swam in a bashful joy; and her averted cheek glowed with 
that rich and genial warmth which was the only appliance 
of beauty she did not naturally possess. 


to her chamber to try to tranquillize her bosom a 
her brain; she wandered into the garden, mere 
plants as usual, and watering her flowers, she sat down rd 
reading, or drawing, or embroidering, with her sister; byt 
all this was soon, though gradully, at an end. 
Walking began to fatigue her, and she kept within doors; 
at drawing or needle work, her eyes wandered, and these 
were laid aside; reading perplexed without amusing her 
for she forgot the connection of the sentences, and the book 
was closed. Her form lost its roundness; her cheek grew 
paler and paler; the bones of her taper fingers were seen 
white and smooth beneath the white smooth skin that coy- 
ered them. Her eye, however, was still bright, and the 
hue which any sudden emotion cast into her cheek was 
beantiful beyond expression. Her face, besides, when her 
father was present, was lighted up with a smile, at first 
constrained, then habitual. It was wan, indeed both sad 
gg Sige it was a smile. , 

“She will forget him,” said the 5 66 i 
smile already!’’ . men“ ae 
Then a cough supervened; she could not slee i 
for coughing. She had caught cold! and the rate. 
be consulted. The doctors did all that doctors can; and 

when they could do no more, they recommended cha 
of air-—mineral water—amusement. And so the oadiak 
was carried into other provinces, and drank ill-tasted wa- 
ve = smiled bra to show that she was amused; and 
then she came back to Neid rove. 
conch phe woth path, aud grew worse, and 
**What do you think of this?” said the earl to his vouns- 
er open growing alarm. ne 
**What I did at first, father,” repli ts 
not 4 ae him, nor never ar Pa 
‘It is hard,” mused the heir of Queensbury wh 
—‘‘very, very hard! she who might have Setehed ite 
the first family of the land, must marry young Scott of 
Tushielew, or die! Yes—I will try one other physician 
and one more month. Poor lassie!--there she comes 
leaning on her sister’s arm—how thin, and wan, and wast: 


ed! Not a day beyond the moath—not an hour by all that 
is holy!” 

























At the same time, if consumption was the proximate 


Some people 


The maternal ancesters of the lady Alice were not na- 
She was one of an old border 


On these occasions she had usually found her 


He was either a kinsman of her house, or 


As Alice grew older she left off clapping her hands at 


In another year these symptoms passed away in turn.— 
She no longer checked the spirit of her palfrey, but, as if 





impatient at his slowness, seemed ready herself to bound 
out of the saddle. Her face glowed with beauty; her 
eyes shone with sparkling light; her very frame seemed 
to dilate, her muscles to expand, and her whole being to 
swell, as it were, with an excess of spiritual life. The 
looks of the youthful pair now met in mutual confidence. — 
They were lovers. But they were not the lovers of the 
drawing-room, or the library or the lawn. They galloped, 
side by side, through the forest trees; their warm cheeks 
were fanned by the breezes of the mountain; and the first 
faithful whisper of young Scott sunk into the ear of’ Alice, 
by the side of a nameless burn, where the eagle stopped 
to drink on his way to the highlands of Ettrick Kirk, or 
St. Mary’s Loch. 


Tradition delights to record the appearance of the faith- 
ful pair at this time. If its tales are to be believed, they 
were perfect models of beauty according to sex. The 
preference, however, seems to be given, by the taste of the 
narrators, to Scott; whose tall and robust person, together 
with his proud bearing, and the flash of a dark and Jus- 
trous eye, perhaps connected him in their imagination, 
with his ancestor, the famous king of the borders, who was 
executed by James V. Alice, on the other hand, was the 
perfect essence and extract of womanhood. Firm with- 
out energy, a coward in action, yet a heroine in endurance, 
she seemed to be one who, if overtaken by a tempest on 
some Journey of love or honor, would sit down by the way- 


go on, without the baseness to turn back. They both, in 





country-side,and rarely visited the mansion in the neigh~ 
erm: i of Peebles, He lived at Neidpath ina state 



































and fruitless compunction. 


ously, the light of beauty wa 






side, and wait, and bear, and die—without the courage to 


some respects, carried the peculiarities of sex to a pitch 
of extravagance; he being stronger in manly pride than 


As Alice passed through the room, she turned round, 


seeing her father, and smiled. ‘The earl was more struck 
with the peculiarity of her expression than he had pore 


been before; and he made a hasty step forward in alarm, 


The sudden motion sent the 
blood into the poor girl’s face; but, retreating instantane- 

£ gone, leaving nothi P 
hind on the same features but a beauty seochling tne of 
death, and the late, lasting, heavenly smile of a daugh- 
ter’s love! 


The earl hid his face with one hand, whi 
the other towards her. es Sr ea 

“Alice!” said he, in a broken and husky voice. Sie 
left her sister’s arm, stepped quickly up to him, and kissed 
his hand. He took hold of both her’s, and looked long 
and wildly in her face; scanning, one by one, the withered 
features—the hollow cheek—the sunken eye—the blooé- 
less lip. He then drew her close to his bosom, leant his 
head upon her shoulder, and, after a short but fierce strug- 
weir y prs sobs try convulsed him, wept aloud. 

‘My Alice,” said he, when h “wi 
We Gor » when he was able to speak, ‘will 

‘Indeed, indeed I will,” she replied; *I will do any 


thing I can, dear father, so that you are not vexed with 


“And I will do what I can to make it no hardship for 
you to live!”——But the strange stare which she fixed on 
his face at these words, made him apprehend that he was 


too sudden, She grew paler than ever, and appeared to’ 


be about to faint; but when he had set her gently down 
in @ chair, @ reaction took place, and the banished blood 
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rushed back into her face, neck, and bosom, lending a 
crimson shade even to her sparkling eye. For some mo- 
ments she looked better and more beautiful than ever;— 
and her father continued, impatiently— 

«J set out this very day—this very hour—for Tushie- 
lew; young Scott shall be recalled; your early vows, im- 
prudent as they were, shall be fulfilled; and we shall all 
be happy yet—if you will only promise to live! Promise 

that, my darling! promise, image.of your mother! promise 
my own Alice! promise my beautiful love!” and the father 
sunk on his knees before his daughter. 

«J do! I do!’ she almost screamed. ‘Rise, my father! 
| will pray to God that I may live, and he will hear me! 
| think—1I know—1 feel—I am sure that I shall live!” — 
The earl kissed her forehead, and before Alice had time 
to arrange her fluttered thoughts, was far up the glen on 
his way to Ettrick Forest. — : 

The young lady, as tradition bears, did really amend in 
health. She was more cheerful; her nerves grew strong- 
er; even the violence of her cough diminished; and as her 
sleep became sounder, her dreams became more agreeable. 
As the day of her lover’s return, however, approached, 
she seemed so restless that her sister dreaded fever, even 
from so natural a cause. At every unaccustomed sound, 
however slight or distant, she started, and either crimson- 
ed to the eyes, or grew deadly pale. Her eyes at length 
acquired an uninterrupted brilliance, and her cheek wore 
ahue of beauty too bright to be in keeping with her gen- 
eral health. Nevertheless, she was certainly better.— 
Care, and rest, and the presence of her beloved, and the 
tranquillity of mind which would ensue, when fear and 
hope resolved into certainty—these, with the blessing of 
Heaven, would in all probability redeem her young life 
from the grave. 

At length the day came, the morning of the day when 
young Scott.was expected to pass through the town of 
Peebles, on his way to Neidpath. Alice was up with the 
dawn. Her eyes were dazzlingly bright, but she was 
even paler than usual, not having slept the whole night:— 
and this gave so wild and unnatural a look to her marble- 
like face, that her sister almost dreaded the approaching 
interview. She herself, however, had no fear, but that 
her lover would not come, or that having come, disgusted 
by the traces of sickness, he would see in her no more the 
Alice of his love. One while she would braid her hair 
before the mirror, and arrange and re-arrange her dress— 
then, struck by a sudden thought, she would pause in 
consternation; the flowers and jewels would drop from her 
hand; and, with a feeble moan, she would sink back into 
her chair. . 

Inaction, however, seemed worse to her than any thing. 
Her restless eye never remained fixed on objects for more 
than an instant; she found a thousand things to do, and 
continued flitting about, like a spirit, from place to place. 
It seemed marvellous how the excitement within could 
keep up so long the energies of her wasted frame; but 
instead of fainting from weariness, her restlessness in- 
creased as the day wore on. She at length declared sud- 
denly that she would go to Peebles to meet him; and her 
sister, catching with eagerness at the girlish whim, for 
the sake of the short ride, and the effect it might have in 
amusing the thoughts of the invalid, ordered the carriage 
at once. 

When at length arrived at the castellated mansion of 
the earl of March, in the high street of Peebles, the two 
sisters took their stand in a balcony which commanded a 
considerable extent of view along the street. 

Alice, fatigued with her short journey, leaned upon the 
rails, fixing her eyes upon the distance; but gradually the 
intensity of her look diminished, and she remained so long 
silent and motionless that her sister thought she had fallen 
into that kind of stupor which frequently succeeds the ex- 
citement of a fever. She endeavored to draw her back 
into the room; but the invalid resisted. Her eyes grad- 
ually kindled again, till they seemed to emit sparks of 
light; she threw back her hair impatiently from her ears; 
and bending far over the balcony, seemed to gaze with 
her whole soul. 

“He comes! he comes!” she cried at length—Hush! 
hark!” her sister listened, but hearing nothing, entreated 
her to return into the room. : 

“I will not go—it is his gallop! I would know it amidst 
an army of horse!” 

“You are deceived,dear Alice; it is the illusion of fever.” 

“Silence, girl! It is you whoare mad—Hush! hark!— 
There! Do you not hear?” and her sister cid actually 
hear the distant tramp of horses, which before had been 
cognizable only to the ear of love. 

“I knew it! It is he himself!” 

“They are not yet in sight,” said her sister, straining 
her eyes with all her might. 

“It is he, I tell you, and he rides his own gallant grey!” 
Tears gushed from her eyes, and her frame trembled with 
emotion. 

“There! now he nears us. See the fire flashing from 
his horse’s heels! But now he siackens his pace, as he 
ae into the throng of thetown. He comes! he is here! 

old me up, sister!” 

Young Scott passed steadily forward, His heart was 


in Neidpath castle; and his eyes only rested casually upon 
the elder of the ladies in the balcony. Perhaps some se- 
cret sympathy, or unformed recollection, gave more of in- 
terest to that momentary glance than was due to » stran- 
ger. His heart, however, his thoughts, his longings, his 
whole soul--all was in Neidpath castle. Wanand wast- 
ed as she was, he did not—could not recognize her. He 
turned away his head, without having slacked his pace. 
He passed on. 

At this sight, a shriek of surprise and terror broke from 
the sister’s lips. For an instant she dared not look at the 
effect it had produced upon Alice; but at length, on turn- 
ing down her eyes, she saw that this was precisely what 
might have been expected. ‘The single thread which had 
bound her to the world had snapped. The young girl 
was dead! 





LOVE UP A CHIMNEY. 





The London Monthly Magazine for January, contains 
a humorous article, entitled, ‘‘Passages in the life of Mr. 
Watkins Tottle.” We quote the following, relating to 
Gabriel Parson’s courtship and marriage, with the account 
of which Parson is entertaining his old friend Tottle, a 
crusty old bachelor: 

‘“* Well, we made love in the usual way, you know.— 
Fanny expressed herself very miserable—hinted at the 
possibility of an early grave—said that nothing should in- 
duce her to swerve from the duty she owed her parents;— 
and implored me to forget her and find out somebody more 
deserving, and all that sort of thing. She said she could 
on no account think of meeting me unknown to pa and ma; 
and entreated me, as she should be in a part of Kensing- 
ton Gardens at eleven o’clock next morning, not to at- 
tempt to meet her there.” 

“You didn’t go, of course?” said Watkins Tottle. 

‘‘Didn’t It Of course l did. ‘There she was, with the 
identical housemaid in perspective, in order that there 
might be no interruption. We walked about for a couple 
of hours; made ourselves delightfully miserable, and were 
regularly engaged. Then we began to “correspond;”’— 
that is to say, we used to exchange about four letters a 
day. What we used to say in’emI can’timagine. And 
I used to have an interview in the kitchen, or in the cel- 
lar, or some such place, every evening. Well, things 
went on in this way for some time; and we got fonder of 
each other every day. At last, as our love was raised to 
such a pitch, and as my salary had been raised shortly be- 
fore, we determined on asecret marriage. Fanny arrang- 
ed to sleep at a friend’s the night before; we were to be 
married early inthe morning, and then we were to return 
to her home and be pathetic. She was to fall at the old 
gentleman’s feet and bathe his boots in tears; and I was 
to hug the old lady and call her ‘‘inother,” and use my 
pocket handkerchief as much as possible. Married we 
were the next morning: two girls—friends of Fanny— 
acted as bride’s maids; and a man, who was hired for tive 
shilling and a pint of porter, officiated as father. Now, 
the old lady unfortunately put off her return from Rams- 
gate, where she had been paying a visit, until the next 
morning; and as we placed great reliance on her, we 
agreed to postpone the confession for four and twenty hours. 
My newly-made wife returned home, and I spent my wed- 
ding-day in strolling about Hamstead heath, and d—ng 
my father-in-law. Of course I went to comfort my dear 
little wife at night as much as I could, with the assurance 
that our troubles would soon be over. 
den gate, of which [ had a key, and was shown by the 
servant to our old place of meeting—a back-kitchen, with 
a stone floor, and a dresser, upon which, in the absence 
of chairs, we used to sit and make love.” 








‘*‘Make love upon a kitchen dresser!” interrupted Mr. 
Watkins Tottle, whose ideas of decorum were greatly 
outraged. 

Ah! on a kitchen dresser,” replied Parsons. ‘And 
let me tell you, old fellow, that if you were really over 
head and ears in Jove, and had no other place to make 
love in, you’d be devilish glad to avail yourself of such an 
opportunity. However, let me see—where was I!” 

“On the dresser,” suggested Timson. 

*‘Oh—-ah! Well, here I found poor Fanny; quite dis- 
consolate and uncomiortable. The old boy had been very 
cross all day, which made her feel still more lonely; and 
she was quite out of spirits. So I put a good face upon 
the matter, and laughed it off, and said we should enjoy 
the pleasures of a matrimonial life more by contrast, and 
at length poor Fanny brightened up a little. I stopped 
there till about eleven o’clock: and just as I was taking my 
leave for the fourteenth tithe, the girl came running down 
stairs, without her shoes, in a great fright, to tell us that 
the old villain—God forgive me for calling him so! for he’s 
dead and gone now—prompted I suppose by the prince of 
darkness, was coming down to draw his own beer forsup- 
per——a thing he had not done before for six months, to my 
certain knowledge; for the cask stood in that very back 
kitchen. If he had discovered me there, explanation 
would have been out of the question; for he was so outra- 





geously violent, when at all excited, that he never would 
have listened to me. 





































I opened the gar-|/¢ 
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There was only one thing to be done. The chimney 
was @ very wide one: it had been originally built for an 
oven; went up perpendicularly for a few feet, and then 
shot backward, and formed a sort of small cavern. My 
hopes and fortunes—the means of our joint existence al- 
most—were at stake. I scrambled in like asquirrel; coil- 
ed myself up in this recess place, and, as Fanny and the 
girl replaced the dea! chimney board, I could see the light 
of the candle which my unconscious father-in-law carried 
in his hand. I heard him draw the beer—and I never 
heard beer run so slowly. He was just leaving the kitch- 
en, and I was preparing to descend, when down came the 
infernal chimney-board with a tremendous crash. He 
stopped, and put down the candle and the jug of beer on 
the dresser; he was a nervous old fellow, and any unex- 
pected noise annoyed him. He coolly observed that the 
fire-place was never used, and sending the frightened 
servant into the next kitchen for a hammer ard nails, ac 
tually nailed up the board, and locked the door on the out- 
side! So there was I, on my wedding night, in the light 
kerseymere trousers, fancy waistcoat, and blue coat that 
I had been married in, in the morning, ina back kitchen 
chimney, the bottom of which was nailed up, and the top 
of which had been formerly raised some fifteen feet, to 
prevent the smoke from annoying the neighbors. And 
there,” added Mr. Gabriel Parsons, as he passed the bot- 
tle—“there I remained till half past seven o’clock next 
morning, when the housemaid’s sweetheart, who was a 
carpenter, unshelled me. The old dog had nailed me up 
so securely, that to this very hour, I firmly believe no one 
but a carpenter could ever have got me out.” 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 





PAPERS FROM MY ATTIC....NO» Ill. 


THE VILLAGE NEWS-PAPER. 


I shall never forget the first article I wrote for the 
‘Ladies’ Companion,” a paper of considerable note in its 
day, in the town in which it was published. The editor 
thought it the most important affair which the wit of man 
had ever contrived—let me not be misunderstood, mean 
the “Companion,” and not my article. It was published 
every Saturday, and in the afternoon of the same day his 
editorship might have been seen dodging about the streets 
—tulking to this, that and the other person, for the very 
laudable purpose of ascertaining how his paragraphs were 
appreciated. I do not expect a number of the ‘‘Compan- 
ion” ever straggled over the mountains, nor, indeed, far 
beyond the precincts of the town ot C ; conse- 
quently, its fame has never been sung before in this wes- 
tern land. I forget—I have one or two numbers of it in 
my trunk, for the trunk maker, not capable of understand- 
ing its value, made use of the “Companion” for lining the 
articles of his manufacture. C was altogether 
a very extraordinary place, for, independently of the 
“Companion,” it contained many rare blessings. For in- 
stance, the talented editor and his able correspondents, 
rendered its atmosphere precisely like that of Attica of 
old. And then too, there were those brightest jewels in 
the diadem of any place, the pretty women, whom I shall 
never forget, for when I was a boy, they caused me more 
anguish of spirit,than the dyspepsy has since. Mr. 
Smith, the editor of the “Companion,” in speaking of 

, once said ‘its gentlemen are like the Athe- 
nians in the age of Pericles, and its ladies are fairer than 
the far-famed damsels of Circassia.” For this just and 
handsomely expressed compliment, he was duly honored, 
for he was elected an honorary member of the only lite- 
rary society of the place, and old Mr. Black, the crack 
merchant for teas and wines, invited him home with him, 
introduced him to his five comely daughters, three of 
whom afterwards had the honor of refusing the tender of 
his hand, fame and fortunes. The “Companion” con- 
tained divers sage prose articles in addition to the column 
of original poetry which weekly delighted the inhabitants 
of C., who spent about the half of every Sunday in guess-~ 
ing the authors of the various communications, over the 
signatures of Selim, Abdallah, Hassan, and a whole lot 
of other euphonious Arabic names. 

Well, my first article was perpetrated for the ““Muse’s 
Corner,” of the “Companion.” I was just sixteen, and 
had never attempted a stanza before. Like all other 
poets, my first inspiration flashed from a pair of bright 
eyes, I was very deeply in love with a certain girl, 
and very properly considered her as worthy a theme 





for the song of a poet, as any of the Laura's, Thyrza’s or 


Hinda’s that ever lived. I concluded on the attempt— 
before my rapt vision the gorgeous climes of the fairy land 
of fiction loomed gloriously. ‘Yes, lady,” said I, as for 
the third time I arose from a perplexing effort to twist 
my ideas into rhyme, ‘‘yes, lady, thou shalt not live for 
the present age alone—genius shall consecrate thee, and 
future times shall-admire—I will link thy name with a 
song which Time shall cherish, and bind about my own 
brow the evergreen wreath of Fame!” 

I was not easily disheartened; although [ had wooed 
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the Muses three successive times, and my suit had not 
been listened to, yet I would not give over. The fifth ef- 
fort I made was more successful, and inasmuch as it has 
not seen daylight yet, I will, forthe gratification of my 
readers, just whip it in here. 
TO MISS M. A. 8. 
Lady, I’ve gazed upon thine eye, 
And known the poet’s dream, 


Though Helicon’s pure fount were dry, 
It would inspire my theme. 


It shines above thy cheek’s deep flush, 
Through its soft fringe of silk,— 


I was completely swamped in the second stanza. The}|- 


two first lines I considered perfect; but the words flush 
and silk were to be accomodated with rhymes, and therein 
consisted the difficulty. I tried hard, but it was vain, and 
for my life I could not think of any words, but mush and 
milk, that would jingle with them; and my genius was in- 
adequate to the task of twisting flush, silk, mush and milk, 
into a stanza that would do honor to a lady’s eye. After 
innumerable efforts, during which I could think of nothing 
but a homely supper, of which I had partaken on the 
night before, I began to feel vexed. I solemnly wished 
that suca a dish as mush and milk had never been invent- 
ed. I got intoaterrible passion—I threw down my pen, 
kicked over the table, tossed the chair to the other side of 
the room, and forthwith proceeded towards a demijohn 
with which I had scraped acquaintance, resolutely bent on 
cutting the Muses and invoking the assistance of Bacchus. 
But it,all would not answer, the homely fare still obtruded 
itself on me, and I had to relinquish the effort for that 
time. 

The next day a lucky idea struck me. I got hold of 

/Haileck’s beautiful lines, commencing ‘The world is bright 
before thee; and after spending ten hours most indefati- 
gably, managed to finish what I sincerely thought would 
give me a very enviable notoriety about C. I copied the 
verses off, and deposited them in the post office, addressed 
to the editor of the “Companion.” Nothing now was 
wanting to my fame, but the revolution of one week, by 
which time the ‘‘Companion” would be out and read. I 
had taken Halleck’s poem, and mutilated every line of it; 
but I was exceedingly careful not to interfere with the 
rhymes, for my experience had taught me prudence.— 
Never have I spent so longa week. As all things have 
an end, so had it, and the day of publication at length 
dawned. I got a number of the paper, and looked immedi- 
ately at the‘ Muse’s Corner,” but every signature except my 
own was there. It was too provoking, and I blessed the 
editor forthwith. I looked eagerly at the notes to corres- 
pondents. and read, ‘‘we would advise the author of the 
lines to Miss M. A. 8. to abjure the Muses, and henceforth 
think only of usefulmess and the occupation of Vulcan.— 
He has more muscle in his arm than poetry in his soul— 
and he can make better music on an anvil, than he can on 
paper.” 1 resolved to make early use of the complimented 
muscle in pounding the body of the editor, and then, re- 
tired moodily where no eye could see me, that I might be- 
wail the lot of genius. 

I never was so mad or so blue in all my life. Fifty 
times I started from my chair, ground my teeth, elevated 
my fists, and then—resumed my seat again. I was de- 
lighted only when I anticipated the agony which the editor 
would feel, while I inflicted on him the premeditated cas- 
tigation. I had been musing in this moody strain for a- 
bout an hour, when I luckily hit upon an idea, by which 1 
might be revenged in the most glorious manner. My fan- 
cy immediately caught fire, and I forthwith proceeded to 
indite a satirical poem. In less tian another hour it was 
finished, and I was enjoying a hearty laugh over it with a 
couple of friends; who made copies for the purpose of cir- 
culating it abouttown. As I have a copy of it remaining, 
I will give my readers a specimen of my powers for sati- 
rical writing at that age 


THE MONARCII FROG. 


“Companion” poets, who oft caper 

And swell with pride, when the newspaper 
Contains your heaven-born stanzas smooth, 
Which every reader’s senses soothe, 

Who think, when there, you’ve won the shrine 
And smiles of the Olympian nine; 

Just cease your ravings for a spell, 

And listen to the tale I'll tell! 

Upon the origin, Ill descant, 

Of Smith, the editor gallant, 

Who weekly serves a dish of rant, 

As genuine asa zealot’s cant,— 

‘Whose fetid breath in maudlin prose 

Is epidemic where it goes 

And withers every thought it blows,— 
Who sets the town inadeus’d wonder, 

‘To know what star he was born under. 
And then his rhymes! Oh, ye Muses 

That ye should mother such abuses! 

That such pretenders in your name 





Should glory in what is their shame! 


Oft as at evening I have strayed, 
While soft winds o’er the landscape played, 
I have drawn nigh a stagnant pond, 

From which arose full many a sound, 
Pronounced by minstrels dwelling there 
Which rose euphonious on the air. 

The half grown songster of the pool, 
Would chaunt shrill music from the stool 
On which he sat, his limbs to cool ,— 

And then the monarch from the grass, 
Would stretch his neck, and round him cast 
His big green eye, triumphant o'er 

His kingdom of a yard on shore, 

And outright, “blood an oun” would bellow, 
Terrific at the upstart fellow, 

Whose treble voice salutes his ear, 

In accents which he hates to hear, 

I’ve marked this monarch as he sung, 

Full in the light from Cynthia flung, 

And watched his eye dilating wide, 

As his notes swelled his slimy side. 

A frog like him,I since have seen, 

Whose brains, as his, are few and green; 
But he has left his native pond, 

Which echoed once his guttura} sound; 

And snugly seated ina chair, | 

Discourses strains of cadence rare. 

His subjects liege have come to town 

To croak our fair “Companion” down; 

And squat on its tripod, incog. 

Is seated now, that monarch frog! 


The whole town read the satire, applanded me, and 
laughed at Smith and his poctical correspondents. I was 
complimented by every body, save those whom I had lash- 
ed. Ina month’s time, nota line of original poetry was 
to be seen in the columns of the ‘‘Ladies’ Companion.” — 
The concern never was very profitable, and the publisher 
breaking shortly afterwards, and no one being willing to 
waste his captial, by supporting it, the “Companion” was 
suffered to die and be buried. I wrote a satirical account 
of its last agonies; for which labor I came near getting 
my head broke—Mr. Smith having aimed a terrible blow 
at the cranium, which had so sorely afilicted him, with a 
huge walking stick he carried. Fortunately, I escaped; 
and the quondam editor of the “Companion” soon made 
his escape from C., which place, I presume, he will remem- 
ber to his latest day. The last time I heard of him, he 
was engaged in the honorable business of teaching the 
‘young idea how to shoot,” in a country place, whither 
the disastrous history of his connection with the ‘Ladies’ 
Companion” has not yet traveled. 8. 
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Literature AnD Retiaion.—Proposals have been is- 
sued in this city, for publishing a new monthly magazine, 
to be called the ‘*‘Western Examiner.” This publication 
is to be devoted to religion and literature. Its particular 
aim will be, ‘*to promote a manly, intelligent, and liberal 
piety; and to explain and defend the misunderstood and 
denounced principles of Unitarianism.” General intelli- 
gence of an interesting nature,in the character of a monthly 
compendium, will find a place in its pages; and its aid 
will be given to the diffusion of sound views on literature, 
education, schools, and benevolent enterprises. The work 
will be conducted by the association of unitarian minis- 
ters in the West; and be published at Cincinnati, under 
the special superintendence of Rev. Ephraim Peabody 
The size of the ‘*Examiner” will be medium octavo; and 
each number will contain seventy-two pages, and be pub- 
lished regularly on the 15th day of every month. The 
subscription-price will be three dollars per annum, paya- 
ble onthe reception of the second number: the year to be 
divided into two volumes, of four hundred and thirty pa- 
ges each. Subscriptions, communications, &c. should be 
sent to this city, directed to Mr. Peabody.—It 1s expected 
that the first numberof the ‘‘Examiner” will be published 
in May next. 

The blending together of literature and religion, as we 
have.it in the “Christian Examiner” of Massachusetts, 
and the “Theological and Literary Review” of Newyork, 
and as we are to have it in the monthly magazine noticed 
above, is a measure which has our hearty approval. We 
should rejoice, if the public mind were so toned, as to make 
it of more general prevalence. Literature and religion, 
instead of being so distinct and widely separated as they 
unquestionably are, should be cultivated side by side, and 
by the same hand. Then literature would be for every- 





body, and religion for everybody. Now, as a general 
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thing, literature is for one class of the community, and 
religion for another. The former turn over the leaves of 
a religicus periodical with ennui, or with the exercise 
only of their fingers, or they do not turn them over at all, 
And they have reason for this. Religious periodicals, as 
a general thing again, are not much more than sectarian 
bulletins, sent out at stated periods, to announce a triumph 
of their peculiar tenets in this place, and an astonishing 
“revival” in that. They go forth likewise, proclaiming 
aloud, in the valleys and on the hill-tops, the holy doings 
of one sect, and denouncing the unholy designs of anoth. 
er. Fighting under the banner of the Prince of Peace, 
they mistake the character of Him whose work they pro. 
fess to be doing, and array community against community 
neighbor against neighbor, end even kindred against kia. 
dred. Instead of imitating the example of the meek and 
holy One of Nazareth, and commanding the waters to be 
still, they contribute to if they do not create their agita- 
tion, and lash the waves into billows. They assume the 
character of apostles; yet instead of going into all the 
world topreach glad tidings of great joy to every creature, 
they plant their forces on a favorite text or a particular 
tenet, and point their ordnance at all who are zealously 
endeavoring, though in a somewhat different way, to at- 
tain the same ends at which they themselves are aiming, 
This is not declamation; it is solemn and sad truth. And 
what is there in this state of things, to win the ear of the 
multitude? Or if it be won, what else can be expected, 
but that the tongue will denounce? 

On the other hand, the lighter literature of the day,— 
and almost everything of the book kind is light now,~is 
tvo often of such a character, as to repell the religious 
class of the community. Vice is no longer that ‘hideous 
monster” it used to be, when, to be hated, it was only 
necessary that it should be seen. Religion is scoffed at, 
as a matter of course, in novels; and morality is too dull 
and prosaic a thing, to be made “part and parcel” of the 
character of a hero. ‘Flash’ language and brothel slang, 
reign supreme over the pages of fiction; and poor human 
nature is made to put on more faces than an April sky, 
and distorted entirely out of her original and legitimate 
shape, to furnish gratification for that insatiable thirst af- 
ter novelty, which is one of the great characteristics 
of the age. History is almost a forgotten thing; and as 
for biography and narrative, the merciless lives of bandit- 
ti,and the perilous and bloody adventures of corsairs, 
hold almost unlimited sway over the literary palates of 
the community. A moral, historical, or scientific pam- 
phlet, gathers dust on the bookseller’s shelves; whereas, 
the ‘Last dying words and confessions” of some guilty 
wretch, who has just been hung with a curse on his lips, 
goes off rapidly by the gross.—Such is the prevailing taste 
of the day; such are the efforts that are made to satisfy it. 
It cannot be expected that the religious part of the com- 
munity will partake of such fare. They do pot. 

Religion and a wholesome literature, have much that 
is common to both. They are in some respects depen- 
dent upon each other; one indeed can never flourish where 
the other is neglected. In reality, their connection is 
most intimate; but in practice, they have little or no con- 
nection at all, Unite them in this, and you do much im- 
mediately to deprive one of its dogmatic and persecuting 
spirit, and to purge the other of its alarming coarseness 
and immoral tendencies. 

It is with a confident hope of the most beneficial effects, 
as regards religion, literature, and society, of such an ef- 
fort, that we hail the proposal to publish here in the West, 
in the infancy of our society, a periodical to be devoted to 
Literature and Religion, conjointly. And our knowledge 
of the gentleman who is to have the immediate superin- 
tendence of the work, leads us to anticipate much from 
his labors. 





Princery Macnrricenct.—The following account is 
given in the English papers, of the boat which was pre- 
pared to bear young Beauharnois, (prince Augustus, duke 
of Leuchtenberg,) the betrothed of the young queen Don- 
na Maria of Portugal, from Portsmouth to Lisbon, in Jan- 
uary last.—*This magnificent boat is 200 horse power, 
2000 tons, and fitted up in most princely style. The 
grand saloon, 33 feet long and 28 feet wide, is fitted up 
in the most superb style. It is covered with a magnifi- 
cent blue and white Persian carpet, over which are sus- 








pended two richly carved chandeliers. Splendid mirrors 
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are appropriately arranged, bearing the crown of Portugal, 
and a fire-stove of elegant workmanship in the center.— 
The bedchamber of the prince is separated from the saloon 
by curtains of rich brocaded blue satin, fringed with sil- 
yer. The state couch, in imitation of a sea cot, is covered 
with velvet of the same color, brocaded with silver, and 
the dressing and sitting rooms are furnished in the same 
elegant style. The apartments forthe accommodation of 
the suite, display the same ornamental finishing. In ad- 
dition there is a fine band of music.” 





Tue Buckeyes.—Our natives, in this county, are mak- 
jng preparations for their approaching celebration. We 
observe in the last Hamilton Intelligencer, a call fora 
meeting of the Buckeyes of Butler. Go ahead, gentle- 
men. The example of the Hamilton county boys, is well 
worth following. 

Here, the celebration is to be got up in rare style. We 
are to have an oration from Mr. Wm. M. Corry of this 
city,a poem from Mr. Thomas Worthington of Chillico- 
the,an ode from Mr. Otway Curry of Big-Darby, (all 
three, soul and body, good Buckeyes and true,) &c. d&c. 
Then our table! Only think of huge buckeye bowls filled 
with the real longwortheimer, (have we got it right, Mr. 
Perkins!) immense buckeye trenchers loaded with smok- 
ing hoecake and spice-wood doughnuts, and ample buck- 
eye platters groaning beneath pyramids of elk-steaks and 
buffalo tongues! And all this, is merely an initial.— 
(Thanks to the managers, for making the celebration pub- 
lic; for we are not Buckeyes. We intend to be, however, 
onthe day of the celebration.) Then in the evening, 

there is to he a great buckeye ball; when the real buckeye 
lasses, and the buckeye lasses by courtesy, will show to 
admiration what they can do in the way of celebrating the 
amiversary-day of the first settlement of our queen city. 





American Cutna-warE.—We have not had time to 
calland examine the home-manufacture spoken of below, 
but understand that it is a most beautiful and substantial 
atticle.—The committee of the Hamilton county agricul- 
tural society, appointed to examine and report on this spe- 
cimen of American China-ware, which is from the manu- 
factory of Joseph Hemphill of Philadelphia, state that 
they have ‘derived much gratification from the evidence 
which this specimen affords of the advanced state of a 
very important department of the manufactures of our 
country;”” and report: : 

“The articles exhibited are,—a tea sett, marked with 
the initials, ‘N. J.’ and the following inscription on two 
of the largest pieces, viz: ‘Butter premium, awarded by 
the Hamilton county agricultural society to Mrs. Vanelia 
Jimes, 1834,’ and a pitcher inscribed, ‘Butter premium, 
awarded by the Hamilton county agricultural society, to 
Miss Virginia J. Hughs.’ 

The material of these articles is of the finest quality, 
and there is much skill and good taste displayed in their 
form and finish. 

The committee felt a pride in observing that fabrics so 
beautiful could be furnished from the manufactories of our 
own country, and at a price materially less than that of 
similar articles from abroad; and they consider that to 
diffuse a knowledge of the existence of the merits of Mr. 
Hemphill’s establishment, is to confer a benefit on the 
community .”? 





Tae Weatner.—Throughout the present month, the 
temperature has been nearly that of April. We have, 
however, had but little rain. Fruit tree buds are begin- 
ning to swell, and gardens to look green. It is thought 
by the farmers in this county, that the peaches were killed 
by the severe cold weather in February.—Dried peaches 
are retailing in our market, at one dollar a-peck! Dried 
apples, seventy-five cents a-peck. Potatoes and turnips, 
one dollar a-bushel. Butter, twelve and a half to twenty- 
five centsa-pound. Eggs, ten to twelve and a half cents 
a-dozen. Chickens, thirty-seven and a half cents a-pair. 





Doxe or Wetturneton.—The popular feeling against 
his grace is so great in England at this time, that a man 
was nearly beaten to death, not long since, by some pos- 
tillions, merely because he looked so much like the duke. 
—While one or two were beating him, others stood look- 
ing on, shouting “Down with the duke!” ‘Knock him 
0 the nose!” (he bad as tremendeous a handle as the 


duke to his face;) ‘wring his hookbill!” &c. &c.—We 
have a couple of gentlemen in this city, who are exceed- 
ingly like president Jackson, in personal appearance. It 
is to be hoped that they will receive no injury, from per- 
cussion-cap fanatics. 








Orator1o.—The Becthoven Society of Cinci:nati, in- 
tend giving a select oratorio, on Wednesday evening next, 
at Christ’s church, Fourth street, between Sycamore and 
Broadway. The proceeds to be given for the benefit of the 
organ fund. 





SovruHanover Cottece.—The annual exhibition of 


the Union Literary Society of Southhanover college, will 
take place on the evening of Wednesday, March 25th.— 
The friends of literature are invited to attend. 


Panorama or Mexico.—The splendid panoramic view 
of Mexico and the environs, we observe by advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, is againin this city, and will 
remain for a short time at the corner of Main and Seventh 
streets. 





Foreien Irems.—The new houses of parliament, or 
rather the repairs of the old walis are nearly completed. 
The house of commons is lined with varnished crimson 
paper, and both chambers are to be heated with steam. 

The princess Lieven, who long fingured at London as 
the intriguing wife of the Rusian ambassador, is now at 
St. Petersburg, in very il] health. 

The E. India company having lost the free trade mo- 
nopoly,are about cultivating the plant upon their own pos- 


sessions in the upper provinces of India. Nothing of 


course, is wanting in the manipulation processes but an 
excessive population, as a substitute for what machinery 
cannot do, and in this respect India can nearly cope with 
China. 

Ami Bey and Achmen Effendi,two Ottoman noblemen, 
have arrived at London as a commission from the sultan, 
to acquire information relative to the military schools of 
England. 

The hackney coach business is so cut up in London (pro- 
bably by the introduction of cabs) that warrants have re- 
cently been issued by the stamp office against as many as 
100 to collect the duty. 

An armorer near Erfurth,Prussia, has invented a musk- 
et which requires neither ramrod nor touch hole. 

There are only 77 newspapers in all Spain, and the 
total value of their subscriptions is about 10,315,000 
reals. 

The French government draws yearly from the hells of 
the metropolis, a revenue of about 220,000]. sterling.— 
The keepers of these dens realize at least three times as 
much, making 1m all nearly a million sterling; and there 
are fools who will go to such places to win money. 

The Medical school in Sheffield has been entirely des- 
troyed by a mob. The excitement grew out of a drunken 
brawl between a man and his wife, who were employed 
to take care of the premises. 

Queen Adelaide, of England, is said to be enciente, 
much to the annoyance of the Princess Victoria, the 
heir apparent. King William is sixty-nine years old 
and the queen is about fifty. 

It is said that Lord Brougham has written to O’Con- 
ne}l, cautioning him to be on his guard in what he says 
and does, as it is the intention of the English Ministry 
to pounce upon him the first occasion that presents itself. 

At an evening party recently given by the king at Brigh- 
ton, there were 600 present—a large number of courtiers 
to be collected so remote from London, and in so small a 
town. ‘Their majesties” were very “condescending,” 
conversing familiarly” with the guests. They broke up 
at one, when all was quiet. 

Ata late meeting of the Australian Agricultural Com- 








pany at London, the report represented this colony in 
New South Wales in a very flourishing condition. It 
covers a tract of some 600,000 acres or more, and the 
principal produce is sheep, 36,000 in number, chiefly of 
fine quality, horses of best breeds timber, coal, &c.— 
The famous Sir Edward Parry, former commissioner, 
was present, to give information, &c. A vote of thanks 
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TRANSCRIPT OF News.—Fifty thousand dollars have 
already been subscribed by individuals of Philadelphia for 
the purpose of building a line of steamboats to tow vessels 
up and down the Delaware. 

An act has passed the legislature of Missouri, provid- 
ing for the elections of members of congress by general 
ticket. 

The bill for the establishment of a state bank has pas- 
sed the genenal assembly of the state of Illinois. 

The legislature of Indiana, at its late session, passed 
eighty-five separate acts, establishing state roads, and in- 
corporating companies to construct turnpikes and rail 
ruads, 

We understand that Harper & Brothers have in press a 
new novel by the author of Pelham, entitled the Rebel, 
which will appear in about a fortnight. 

The Lexington Observer states, that the Rev. Mr. Coit, 
of Boston, has accepted the presidency of the Transylva- 
nia university, which was some time since tendered him 
by the trustees. 

The senate of Kentucky consists of 38 members; of 
whom 18 were born in Virginia, 9 in Kentucky, and the 
remainder in some half dozen other states. 

The Pennsylvania legislature are thinking of removing 
the seat of government. They have to pay, at Harris- 
burg, too much for board, and get too little sugar in their 
tea! 

A Frenchman by the name of Bilot is said to have in- 
vented amachine which will discharge 120,000 balls, 
of half a pound each, at one shot. 

Dr. Cooper, of Southcarolina, is disconnected with the 
Southcarolina college entirely, and has received from the 
trustees of that college the degree of LL. D. 

The directors of the bank of Kentucky have located the 
branches in the following places: Lexington, Maysville, 
Greensburg, Hopkinsville, and Bowlinggreen. The act 
of incorporation assigns a branch to Frankfort. 

It is said that nine-tenths of the monks of Portugal 
have taken a vow to live on charity and in poverty. Of 
course they cannot complain of the suppression of the 
monasteries. 

The king and queen of England have presented to the 
young queen, Donna Maria of Portugai, preparatory to 
her nuptials, a magnificent pair of gold bracelets, enamel- 
led with diamonds. 

The Mercantile states that the amount of duties accru- 
ing from importations in the city of Newyork for the year 
1834, is ascertained to be $10,184,000. 

A Nashville paper states that four companies of engi- 
neers are out surveying the route of the proposed railroad 
between Neworleans and Nashville. The cost of the 
survey wil] be $20,000, which sum, it is said, has already 
been raised in the former city, by private subscription. 

There is at this time a great scarcity of seamen in Bos- 
ton—$18 per month offered, and many vessels wanting 
cargoes. 

The Porte and Mahomed Ali of Egypt, it is said, have 
settled their difficulties. 

A late London paper states a singular fact in natural 
history—that birds fatten rapidly during a heavy fog.— 
Possibly the facility of feeding unobserved isthe explana- 
tion of the mystery. 








WEEKLY RECORD. 








MARRIAGES, 

On Monday evening, Februrary 9th, by the Rev. — 
Holland, Mr, T. A. Dangerfield, of Alexandria, D.C , to 
Miss Isabella, daughter of W. Elsberry, Esq., of Xenia. 
On Wednesday evening, Feb. 11, by the Rev. A. Heron, 
Mr. George Myers, of Lancaster, 0., to Miss Rebecca, 
daughter of Maj. James Galloway. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Hiram B. Riddle, to Miss Mary Ann Tuttle, all of this 
city. 








DEATHS. 


The fate of Surcron Hass, is no longe problematical, 
By a letter received by his father from a friend who wit- 
nessed the melancholy event, we learn that he died at Fort 
Gibson, on the 30th of January, in the 24th year of his 
age, beloved and esteemed by all around him. 

On_ the 4th inst.. at his residence in Columbia, South 
Carolina, General Wang Hampton, in the 8st year of 





was passed te him, and a piece of plate, valued at 200 
guineas. 


his age. 
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Kanearoo Huntinc.—A man went out to hunt kan- 

aroos, and having started a large male, the pursued ani- 
mal took refuge in a water hole, sufficiently shallow to 
enable him to keep his head and fore paws above the wa- 
ter, and here awaited the attack of the dog, which he 
soused fairly under water, when he came within reach.— 
Pat (for the gentleman,) in a great rage at the threaten- 
ed death of his dog, would have shot the kangaroo, but 
the gun missed fire; he then entered the water-hole “to 
bate the brains of the baste out with the butt end of his 
gan;” but the ‘baste’ not fancying to be thus treated, 
turned from the soused and senseless dog to his more 
formidable adversary, and a struggle tovk place, in which 
the man was often thrown under water, and victory was 
promising much in favor of the kangaroo, when some of 
Pat’s friends fortunately coming to his assistance, attack- 
ed and killed the animal with clubs, and rescued him in 
an almost senseless condition. On his recovery he vow- 
ed not to hunt the “big bastes’ again. This circum- 
stance took place at Yas Plains, on its first settlement, 
and when kangaroos were extremely abundant. It is now 
a rare occurrence to see one on these plains. Happening 
to meet the hero of the above tale {I mean the man not 
the kangaroo,) I asked him how he felt when the beast 
hugged him. He replied—*Not very comfortable—he 
tumbled me about famously—they are mighty strong 
bastes, and don’t seem to like being meddled with.” In- 
deed, many persons when alone are afraid to face a large 
‘old man” kangaroo.— Wanderings in New South Wales. 








Suort cut rrom Newyork to Newor.eans.—The 
discovery of a fine harbor at the mouth of the Suwannee 
river, (Florida,) has giving rise to many agreable antici- 
pations emong the citizens of Neworleans, which will 
doubtless, soon be realized. By the Bulletin we learn 
that steamboats from Neworleans coastwise, on reaching 
the- harbor in question, may sail up the river through a 
beautiful country for forty or fifty miles. From thence a 
rail-rdad (the rout of which was examined by the distin- 
guished Gen. Bernard) may be constructed to the naviga- 
ble sources of the St. John’s and St. Mary’s rivers, from 
which the whole of the dangerous navigation of Cape 
Florida and the Guif stream being thus avoided, we may, 
in two or three days, coastwise, reach Savannah and 
Charleston, from which latter city again the line of 
steamers takes you to Newyork in an average of 70 or 80 
hours. To Savannah, and indeed nearly to Charleston, 
the rout from St. John’s river may be made entirely in- 
land, and between the islands and coast. If a rail-road 
from Charleston to a point on Pimlico Sound in North 
Carolina were: constructed, another inland water rout 


composition. that an old shirt can be converted into its 
own weight of sugar, or into spirits of wine. Gumsugar, 
and starch are composed of the same material, and both 
gum and startch are readily convertible into sugar, and in 
the common’process of “‘malting” are always so converted. 
The curative and strengthening principle of Peruvian 
bark, the narcotic and poisonous principle of opium, and 


the poisonous principle of hellebore, are formed of the 
same materials. 





Emancipation 1x Vireinia.—At the recent meeting 
of the Colonization Society in Washington, Mr. Atkinson, 
of Virginia, made the gratifying statement, that “the dis- 
position to emancipate existed toa very great extent in 
the South. Some persons were not aware of that extent. 
The legal right was but recently granted, and yet there 
were already 50,000 free culored persons in Virginia at 
this time. ‘Those who had embraced the notion that noth- 
ing was to be expected from this source, must have failed 
to look at facts before them. The value of slaves actually 
emancipated within the state of Virginia, already amount- 
ed to ten millions of dollars. The present white popula- 
tion of that state amounted to 700,000.” 





Seriats.—The most novel undertaking in this class of 
literature is Mr. Valpy’s Summaries of the Sermons and 
Discourres of the most Eminent British Divines, conduct- 
ed by the Reverend T.S. Hughes. The work is chiefly 
addressed to clergymen and divinity students. The ob-| 
ject is to furnish them with the ready-made outlines of a 
sermon, which they are to fillup. The mode persued is 
to present the skeleton of the discourse only; retaining | 
the order, the arguments, and, as it were, the key-notes;| 
leaving out the ripeness, the fulness, the fancy, and the! 
eloquence of the original. By this means, a great saving | 
of space and money is effected—in a single part of little | 
more than 120 pages, we have the pith of forty-two ser-| 
mons: the vigorous power inquired to digest the pure. 
essence forbids any hope of saving time. Their use, of, 
course, must depend upon the character of the user: he 
who will take them as texts, which he is to expand, and| 
compare his performance with the original, will assuredly | 
profit by his labor: he who looks upon them as means of| 
evading exertions—as spirit which he is to dilute—will| 
neither benefit himself nor his hearers. Judging from the| 
specimen before us, the work will be carefully and skilful- 
ly done. The abridgment reads continuously, and preserves| 
the effect of a whole. However carefully perused, the| 
literary merits of the sermons, as compositions, of course | 
evaporate; but we think their effect as pieces of reasoning | 
is greater. The eloquence of poesy of our older divines 
is gone; but the logician is more distinctly seen. 























would here offer, which, by the Dismal Swamp, would 
conduct directly to Norfolk, from whence we take the 
present route through the Chesapeake to the Delaware 
river to Newyork. Almost the whole distance from New- 
orleans to Newyork being thus by steam, sheltered from 
the sea.—Newyork Eve. Star. 














To MAKE COFFEE aS THE FRENCH MAKE 1T.—Have a 
coffee pot with a lip; pour in it as many cups of boiling 
water as you wish to make cups of coffee; let the water 








Antiquities or ArKANSAS.—Arkansas, in common 
with many other places of the West, has its antiquities; 
and they are surely most puzzling enigmas to the histo- 
rian and antiquary. A letter from a gentleman, now re- 
|siding in that Territory, to a friend in Ohio, gives some ac- 
|count of these unaecountable remains. It says: 

‘*This country was once inhabited; and I propound this 
question to your antiquarians:—when and by whom! 
‘Two miles from this, on the banks of the White river, you 
can see the brick foundations of houses. Six miles from 








boil, then put in as many tablespoonsfuls of coffee as 


there are cups of water, stir it in, and Jet it simmer till} 


the head falls. When the coffee is done, take it off the 
fire, pour in a cup of cold water, set the coffee on the 
hearth, and let it stand ten minutes when it will be fine. 
For breakfast, put one cupful of this coffee to three or 
four cups of boiling milk, and sweeten to your taste, and 
you will find it a luxury, at a small expense, as great as 
wealth can procure.—Household Almanac. 





Lowsez Canapa.—A petition of the members of the 
Assembly and of the minority of the legislative Council 
of Lower Canada, to the Imperial Parliament, contains 
the following paragraph: 

That the people of the old colonies, now the United 
States of North America, however much they were ag- 
greaved by attempts at unconstitutional taxation, had 
much less to complain of, on the score of executive usur- 
pation, than the people of the province of Lower Canada 
now have—the Assembly having frequently declared its 
fixed determination not to sanction that which it must 
ever consider a tyrannical violation of its rights, and 
which the people of its province regar¢ &s a virtual disso- 


lution of the constitution, and for the consequences. of 


which your petitioners cannot answer. 





Wonpers or Cuemistry.—Water is composed of an 
inflammable substance, and a substance which has espe- 
cial power in supporting combustion. Aquafortis and 


the air we breathe are made of the same material.— 
Potash, soda,lime and probably all the earths are but rust 


of mental fluid, like quicksilver, lighter than water, and 


which take fire when brought in contact with ice.— 


|this, six hundred and forty acres are enclosed by a wall, 
jand in the center there is a circular building. North of 
this, there are the ruins of acity; parallel streets crossing 
each other at right angles, may be traced by brick founda- 


tions, a mile in length. The bricks are shaped like 
modern bricks.” 





Srimpte cure ror Raeumatism.—Boil a small pot full 
of potatoes, and bathe the parts affected, with the water 
in which the potatves are boiled, as hot as it can be appli- 
ed, immediately before getting into bed. The pains will 
be removed, or at least greatly alleviated by next morning. 
The most obstinate rheumatic pains are known to have 
been cured by one application of this novel and simple 
remedy.—Scolsman. (This, at all events, is a simple and 
apparently safe remedy.]} 





Baptists ry America.—From avery valuable docu- 
ment published in the Baptist Tract Magazine, for Janu- 
ary, we advert tothe annual list of Baptist associations, 
we perceive that the nett increase to these churches has 
been very large. There are 331 associations; 6,093 
| churches; 3,244 ordained ministers; and 737 licentiates. 
| Only 152 associations sent in their minutes to the General 
| Agent, and their nett gain amounted to 27,300 members. 
The same ratio for the whole number (331) would give a 


nett increase of not less than sixty thousand for the year 
past. 














The number of Presbyterian Congregations, in the U. 
States in 1834,is put down at 2648; Preachers, 2051; 
communicants, 247,694. This, of course, does not in- 
clude the congregationalists of Newengland, who, al- 
though the same generally in doctrines, care a different 








Linen and sugar, and spirits of wine, are so similar in 


form of church government. 

















Ames’ Snover Works in Massacuuserrs.—There jg 
a great deal of Yankee enterprise in old Massachusetts — 
Perhaps no state goes before her in the extent and Variety 
of manufactures, compared with the amount of population, 
There are many instances of individuals in that state 
starting from small beginnings and rising to wealth and 
eminence by their enterprise in manufacturing establish. 
ments. A striking instance of this kind is found in the 
sbovel works of Oliver Ames. A correspondent informs 
us that he commenced the manufacture of shovels when 
young, and carried on the business in quitea humble style, 
When he had finished a few dozen of shovels he would 
pack them into a one-horse wagon and carry them off to 
market. Now he has three extensive shovel factories— 
one at Easton, where he resides, one at Braintree, and one 
at West Bridgewater, and gives employment to three four 
horse teams to carry his shovelsto market. He has in his 
factories nine tilt hammers, which weigh about four tons q 
piece, and each cost from $1500 to $2000.—His works 
turn out about forty dozen shovels a day, and that is not 
sufficient to supply all the orders he receives. He em. 
ploys about sixty workmen constantly. Each shovel goes 
through about twenty different hands. He pays his work. 
men from twelve to fifty dollars a month. His works cost 
upwards of $75,000. His profits are probably from 15 to 
$20,000 a year. So much for individual enterprise — 
Yankees cf Maine, go and do likewise.—Portland Couy, 





Most Honoratie.—The Boston Commercial Gazette 
states, that the Hon. Nathan Dane, lately gathered to his 
fathers, after a life of nearly a century in length, was a 
subscriber to that paper for almost forty years, and during 
all that time never suffered his subscription to run more 
than a year without paying. This is a rare instance of 
long and undeviating punctuality; and if judge Dane had 
had no other claim to the prefix, it would alone have enjj- 
tled him to the name of honorable; and he would haye 
obtained it, by an unanimous vote of the corps editorial. — 

fewyork Transcript. 





Trovuste at Pernamevco.—The whale-ship Bengal, 
from the Pacific, has arrived at Salem. Capt. Russell 
reports that a revolution was expected to break out in 
Pernambuco, Jan. 22, the night after he sailed. The in- 
habitants were much alarmed, and were placing their pro- 
perty as fast as possible on board the shipping in the har 
bor.— Boston Com. Gazelte. 





Mysterious.—W hile the steamboat Olive Branch wa 
lying at the mouth of the Ohio, on her recent passage t 
this place, a young man, whose name appears, from amon 
his baggage, to be Williara Wells, from Fredericksburg, 
Va., jumped overboard, swam to land, and ran off intothe 
woods. This strange adventure took place at night—t 
young man showing some symtoms of mental alicnation. 
—wWissouri Republican. 





Woopen Booxs.—A singular library exists at Warseo- 
tein, near Cassel; the books composing it, or rather the 
substitutes for them, being made of wood; and every oned 
them, is aspecimen of some different tree. The back it 
formed of its bark, and the sides are constructed 
polished pieces of the same stock. When put togetl- 
er, the whole formes a box; and inside of it are stored 
the fruit, the seed and leaves, together with the mos 
which grows on the trunk, and the insects which feed 
upon the tree; every volume corresponds in size, and the 
collection altogether has an excellent effect. 





Onto PeniTenTIARY.—i"rom the report of the commit 
tee on finance, it appears that from the year 1816, to the 
24th of October, 1834, there have been 1162 persons set- 
tenced to the Penitentiary. That the amount paid by 
the state for the conviction and transportation of the cot- 


victs amounted to the sum of $84,475 and for $18,575 51 
of which there are no vouchers on file. 





Emtcration To Texas.—The emigration from Alabt 
ma and other southern states, to Texas, is said to be en 
mous. Hundreds of families are on their way or abot! 
to take their departure. One of the papers says tht! 


some of the richest planters in Alabama are removing 
Texas. 





Paupers at Paiiape.pnia.—By a late statement ito” 
pears that there were admitted intoPhiladelphia alms hou 
during the year 1834, 3,481 paupers 1,805 of whom wer? 
foreigners—1,578 from the British dominions alone! 
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